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Tied Up in a Sack 


Pedro lived in the Philippines, in 
the hills of Northern Luzon. Someone 
told him a preacher was explaining the 
Bible on the other side of the mountains, 
and he was determined to go and hear what 
he had to say. 

In spite of the risks he hiked over the 
mountains and attended a service. He was 
so thrilled he hardly noticed the long, 
dangerous walk back home. 

But when he told his father where he 
had been, Father said, “Those meetings are 
not good for you. Do not go again.” 

Pedro wanted to obey his father, but he 
also knew he must obey God. The next 
night he went to the meetings; and this he 
did many times. 

And, as so often happens, the more he 


































heard of Jesus, the more he wanted to be 
like Him. One night, when the preacher 
talked about baptism, he felt he must give 
his life to Christ and follow Him. 

After hiking home, he told his father 
he wanted to be baptized. 


Father said, “No!” 

Pedro was baptized anyway. 

When he came home after that his fa- 
ther said, “I'll drive this foolishness out of 
you,” and proceeded to beat him. 

“But it isn’t foolishness,’ Pedro gasped. 
“It is the message of God.” 

This made the father even more an- 
noyed. He dragged Pedro out to the rice 
field, to a little bamboo hut where people 
would sit to throw stones at the birds to 
keep them out of the crops. 

There Father put him into a sack, tied 
it up, and threw it over a rafter. “If you 
won’t give up this foolishness when I whip 
you,” he said, “you can try sitting in that 
sack for awhile thinking about it. When 
you decide to renounce your baptism and 
give up this heresy, I'll let you out.” 

Pedro’s back was bleeding, and he was 
almost doubled up in that dusty, stuffy 
sack. 

All night, a day, and another night his 
father left him hanging there. Then he 
came back. 

“How about it?” he said. “Will you give 
up this foolishness?” 

“I must follow God,’ Pedro answered. 

The father went away, leaving Pedro 
there another two days. But when he re- 
turned Pedro gave the same answer. “I can- 
not give up my Jesus.” 

Disgusted, the father cut down the sack, 
ripped it open and said, “You are insane. 
Go away and don’t come back!” 

Pedro hobbled down the path till he 
found some water in a stream. For days his 
only food was berries he found in the 
forest. 

Some years later Missionary A. M. Rags- 
dale—who told me the story—met Pedro. 
He was still true to God, and was attend- 
ing the North Luzon Academy preparing 
to be a minister. 

Do we love God enough to be as faith- 
ful as Pedro was? 


Your friend, 
- Wesel 


JOHN GOURLEY, ARTIST 
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JUDITH VISITS THE PRESIDENT 


By BARBARA WESTPHAL 


| aang was twelve years old when she 
was baptized. That was three years ago 
and during those three years she has been 
sick a great deal. Doctors have tried to 
cure her, but still she becomes very ill at 
times. 

One day she wrote a letter to the presi- 
dent of the South American republic in 
which she lives. It said: 


Most EXCELLENT PRESIDENT: 

I am a Seventh-day Adventist girl fif- 
teen years of age. For three years I have 
been very ill with attacks that the doctors 
have not been able to cure. I have faith 
that God can heal me and believe that 
your excellency may be able to help me. 
Every day I pray that your excellency may 

To page 18 


Judith showed the pastor the letter she had written the president. “I'm sure he'll help me,” she said. 
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When the Yellow Dish Broke 


By GRACE V. WATKINS 


H, Mary Ann, it’s broken!” Kathy 

looked down at the beautiful yellow 
dish lying in pieces on the floor. “And it 
was Mother’s favorite dish.” 

“You didn’t mean to break it,” Mary 
Ann said. “You only wanted to put flowers 
in it to make the table look pretty for 
supper.” 

“I know.” Kathy felt as if she were going 
to cry. “But Mother told me not to touch it. 
How could it have slipped out of my hand?” 

Mary Ann began to pick up the pieces. 
“Let’s hide them and then your mother 
won't find out. Maybe she won't miss the 
yellow dish. We could put another one in its 
place.” 

“Wouldn't it be better to tell her?” Kathy 
said. “She'd understand that I didn’t mean 
to break it, that it was just an accident.” 

Mary Ann piled the pieces on the table. 
“I wouldn't if it were my mother. I might 
get punished.” 

Kathy sighed. “We could get some paper 
and wrap up the pieces.” 

The two girls took a newspaper from 
the pile in the kitchen closet and carefully 
wrapped the broken pieces, then took a 
blue vase from a shelf, filled it with water, 
and put the flowers in it. 

“There,” Mary Ann said, putting the vase 
on the dining room table, “that looks fine.” 

“It does look nice,” Kathy agreed. Maybe 


Mother would like the flowers in the blue 
vase so much she wouldn't remember the 
yellow dish! 

“We can put the broken pieces in the 
garbage can,’ Mary Ann said. “Wrapped 
up in paper, they'll be taken away with the 
garbage and nobody will find out.” 

So Kathy hurried out to the back porch 
and in half a minute the package was safely 
stowed away in the garbage can. 

After Mary Ann went home, Kathy be- 
gan setting the table for supper. She'd make 
the table look extra nice, she decided, and 
when Mother came from the grocery, she'd 
be so pleased that there wouldn't be time 
to miss her favorite yellow dish. 

But as Kathy set the pink and white 
dishes on the table and laid the silver beside 
them, she couldn't help wondering. Was 
Mary Ann right? Was it better to hide 
the broken dish and not say anything to 
Mother? 

Somehow the crisp brown waffles and 
the cool fruit salad didn’t taste as good as 
usual that night. 

“What's the matter, dear?” Mother asked 
her. “Don’t you feel well?” 

“Oh, yes, I feel fine,” Kathy answered, 
trying to sound bright and happy. 

But she didn’t feel happy. And in the days 
that followed, nothing seemed the way it 
used to before the yellow dish was broken. 
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Not that Mother said anything. But the 
days just weren't as much fun, not even play- 
ing games. And after Kathy had said her 
prayers at night and was in bed, it was 
hard to go to sleep. God knew all about the 
yellow dish, even if Mother didn’t. 

When a week had gone by, Kathy was 
unhappier than ever. Surely Mary Ann 
must have been mistaken; it was wrong to 
hide the pieces and say nothing. 

“Tl tell Mother,” Kathy decided. “But 
what shall I say? How shall I begin?” 

All through the next day she kept trying 
to decide. And that evening, when Daddy 
had gone to a church committee meeting 
and Mother and Kathy were in the living 
room, Kathy looked up into her mother's 
face and asked, “What became of that 
pretty yellow dish we used to have on the 
table?” 

Mother looked into Kathy’s eyes, with a 
long, long look that seemed very sad. Then 
she said, “Someone broke the dish, Kathy, 
and wrapped the pieces in a newspaper and 
put them in the garbage can.” 

“Oh, Mother,” Kathy threw her arms 
around her mother and burst into tears. “I 
did it!” 

Mother held her close. “Yes, I know, 
darling.” 

“You—you know?” 

“Yes. It happened a week ago today, 
didn’t it?” 

“But you never said a word.” Kathy 
looked up through tear-filled eyes. Mother 
had known all the time! “How did you 
know?” 

“I found the package after supper when 
I threw out the scraps. I opened the package 
to see what was in it, because in our town 
we don’t put broken dishes or glass in with 
food scraps, and I want to keep all the 
rules. We put dishes or glass in a separate 
container from the food scraps.” 

Kathy buried her face in her mother’s 





apron. “Oh, Mother, I didn’t mean to break 
the dish. I only wanted to put flowers in it. 
You had said not to touch it; but it was so 
pretty, I forgot.” 

She could feel Mother stroking her hair. 
“Don’t you think it would have been better 
to tell me when I came home, instead of 
hiding the pieces and putting the blue vase 
on the table?” 

“Oh, yes, far better.’ Kathy wiped her 
eyes on her mother’s apron. “Will you for- 
give me?” 

“Of course I will.” Mother drew her to 
the soft-cushioned sofa. “Let's kneel down 
and ask God to forgive you too.” 

Kathy closed her eyes and prayed. It was 
wonderful to feel Mother's arm around her, 
wonderful to know that she was forgiven, 
that everything was all right. 

“Do you love me as much as ever?” 
Kathy asked, after a silence. 

“As much as ever, and even more,” 
Mother said. “And God loves you, too, with 

To page 22 





JOHN GOURLEY, ARTIST 


The yellow dish slipped from Kathy's fingers and smashed on the floor. It was Mother’s favorite! 
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GERRY'S GUNPOWDER PLOT 


By IVY R. DOHERTY 


| way Gerry could think of things to do 
was more than amazing! Simply let him 
catch sight of a podful of evil-smelling aca- 
cia beans, and he would tease all the girls in 
his grade till they could scarcely stand the 
sight of him. 

Or if he happened to come across a small 
willow tree down by the creek, you had bet- 
ter hide the hatchet. It wouldn't be long, 
otherwise, before Gerry would have cut the 
tree down. Spit wads and peashooters in 
school were quite a specialty with Gerry. 
And he was so practiced at fooling the teacher 
about who performed the bad deed that he 
seemed to get away with it all the time. 

He liked to splash mud on the girls, and 
when they complained, he just laughed. 
There were other things he liked to do too, 
but I won't tell what they were. 

Of course, there were sensible things 
Gerry could do, too, like making a sub- 
marine out of a block of wood, a piece of 
tin, and a rubber band or two. I couldn't 
tell you how he got it to work, for that was 
Gerry’s secret recipe, but it did work! And 
he did not need printed directions for mak- 
ing himself a crystal set. All he needed was 
a glance at how Don’s was made and he 
could set to and whip up his own in a wink. 

Yes, Gerry could do just about anything 
his mind settled on. But there always had to 
be some special appeal about it before his 
mind would settle on anything, be it wise or 
foolish. There was only one real trouble and 
that was that most times Gerry did not 
think where things would end when he set 
out to fulfill his bright ideas. Consequences 
never worried him. 
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But there came a day at last when even 
Gerry was led to think things through. This 
is how it came about. 

Gerry returned from school one afternoon 
carrying that what-can-I-do-now? expression 
that Mother knew so well. He realized that 
if he asked her what he should do she would 
have some suggestion to offer, but in the 
back of his mind he knew that he liked to 
follow his own ideas much better than hers. 

Mother asked him why he hadn't done 
any of his wood burning lately, and at the 
suggestion Gerry thought maybe Mother 
had something there, after all. Maybe he 
would do some wood burning. But suddenly 
the “maybe” turned in his mind to a positive 
“No.” Something of special appeal had come 
to him, and he must do it at once. 

He headed for the basement to take a 
look at Dad’s hunting gear. You could imag- 
ine you were a hunter or fisherman just by 
looking at Dad’s equipment, and Gerry sat 
handling it, even though he had been told 
not to. The red and green cartridges really 
took his eye! Dad had told him there was 
gunpowder inside. It was strange to think 
that things which looked as harmless as they 
did could be so alive and dangerous. In fact, 
Gerry could hardly believe, just looking at 
them, that they could do any damage at all! 

But wait, Gerry! Wait and see! 

Right then, while he had one of the bright 
cartridges in his hand, an idea came to him. 
Funny how ideas pop into your head, he 
mused, and it seemed but a flash until he 
had put six of Dad’s cartridges in his pockets, 
and was taking the basement stairs two at 
a time, whistling “Yankee Doodle” as though 
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HARRY BAERG, ARTIST 


he hadn't ever schemed a foolish thing in 
his life. 

He told his mother he was going down 
to the creek for a little while and would 
be back soon, and Gerry really thought that 
was how everything would turn out. But that 
was where he was mistaken. 

The creek gurgled happily along on its 
way to the river, and birds chirped gaily 
from the willow branches. But Gerry had 
neither eyes nor ears for such things. His 
mind was working fast and he scraped here 
and there on the: ground, sometimes pulling 
away grass, peering about, at other times 
stamping on the ground. He was searching 
for a smooth, flat rock or piece of flat ground 
on which to work out the experiment. 

The search in that area was fruitless, so 
Gerry moved to the other side of the creek, 





Gerry held the cartridges in his hand, 
and a smile broadened across his face. 
For there was gunpowder in those shiny 
things. What fun he could have with it! 


by stepping on the stones he had 
placed there the week before. 
Ah! There was just the rock he 
wanted. Flat and smooth. 

He carefully cleared it of twigs 
and dirt, then performed an oper- 
ation on each cartridge, which 
disclosed more fascination than 
Gerry dreamed possible. There 
was gray, leaden shot. There were 
wads of felt. And best and most 
exciting of all, gunpowder! The 
whisper of the word sent chills 
up and down his back. How long 
he had wished to get hold of 
some gunpowder just to see what 
it could do! Well, the tingling 
moment had arrived, and Gerry 
was having even more fun than 
he had expected. 

He emptied the gunpowder in 
one pile, the shot in another, and 
the felt wads in the third. He 
knew what he’d do with the shot 
after the very first glimpse. It 
would be wonderful for his pea- 
shooter! As for the felt—well, 
that could wait! 

The gunpowder? Ah, the gunpowder! 
Gerry fairly oozed with delight at the 
thought of it. He held as much of the 
precious powder in his right hand as he 
could without losing any, and beginning in 
the center of the rock, steered the stream of 
gunpowder round and round until he had 
a trail of it built right out to the edge. 

Gerry's idea was this: He would set a 
lighted match to the center where he had 
commenced his powder trail and as it 
burned, it would burn slowly and gradually 
to the outer edge. The enjoyment would be 
in watching the fire lick along the circles to 
the rock’s edge. Not everyone could make a 
fire run around in circles, Gerry boasted to 
himself. 

He bent over his latest masterpiece, so 
that when he struck the match it would 
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light without the breeze blowing it out. It 
lit, all right, and likewise did the pow- 
der. Whoof! Whoof! it snorted, but very 
contrary to Gerry's plans. For the whole 
trail exploded in one blast. 





A HUNDRED THOUGHTS 


By BERTHA R. HUDELSON 


A hundred little thoughts will come 
To you throughout the day; 

Be sure to keep the kindly ones 
And throw the rest away. 


Keep every one that tells you how 
To do a friendly deed; 

But every one that does not help 
Pull up—it is a weed! 


A hundred little thoughts will come! 
To know which ones are right, 

Ask God to tell you through the hours 
From morning until night. 
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The flames licked at Gerry’s face and in 
a moment it was stinging cruelly. He turned 
his face this way and that, begging the 
breeze to soothe his distress. There was a 
strong odor of singed hair about some- 
where, Gerry thought, and minutes later he 
discovered the terrible truth. His eyebrows, 
his eyelashes, and the front part of his hair 
had vanished. Horrors! What questions 
would the fellows ask tomorrow? What 
would Mother and Dad say? 

He'd better get home quickly and put 
some salve on his face. But no, how could 
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he, looking such a fright? He wished the 
creek would stay still a minute so he could 
glimpse himself in its clear depths, but it 
would not oblige. 

Then he heard Bud giving the coyote call 
that meant he had finished his chores and 
could spend a bit of time with his pal. 
Somehow, Gerry couldn't put his lips 
together long enough to answer. What 
would Bud say if he found him? 

Bud sniffed the air. He smelled gun- 
powder and suspected trouble. Gerry's 
mother had said he was down at the creek, 
and Gerry had not responded to the call. 
Something must be wrong. 

Bud raced to the creek. And there was 
Gerry—a sight to behold! 

“What happened?” Bud demanded. 

Gerry had to tell him, he was so insist- 
ent. 

What a laugh! Bud hadn't enjoyed any- 
thing so much in a long time. But he was 
practical too, and asked Gerry what he in- 
tended to do next. Gerry admitted he ought 
to go home, but he simply couldn't face his 
mother, so the boys worked out a scheme. 
They would eat at the creek, then Bud 
would help Gerry slip in the house and 
get to bed without being seen. 

The eating worked out fine, for Bud 
ran home to get the food. And by careful 
strategy Gerry managed to reach his bed- 
room unnoticed. But the moment of revela- 
tion came, finally, as it had to. The bed- 
room door suddenly opened and _ there 
stood Mother! 

“Mercy!” she cried, throwing up her 
hands. “What on earth have you been up 
to now?” 

Gerry muttered something about an ex- 
periment, but Mother wasn’t impressed. 
She raced for the salve, and a grateful 
Gerry, close to tears, made no protest as she 
soothed his face. 

It was while Mother was applying this 
cooling balm, that Gerry saw in his mind a 
picture of the girls at school tittering about 
his new haircut. And thinking of that re- 
minded him of a “think before you act” 
story he had once read. 

It appealed to Gerry that maybe a little 
thinking about what might go wrong with 
some of his risky adventures, before he 
started on them, might be a good policy in 
the future. And if he were liable to forget, 
the gunpowder plot would always serve as 
a faithful reminder. 
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By LESTER E. HARRIS, JR. 





Nest With a "Barbed Wire" Fence 


fe would be impossible to put your hand 
into a scissor bird’s nest. For to reach the 
nest you would have to go through a tunnel 
five feet long that turns and twists and is 
blocked by several “barbed wire” gates. Even 
snakes can’t get through! 

The scissor bird is a near relative of the 
house wren and is about the same size and 
shape, except that it has two long bunches 
of tail feathers that stick out behind when 
the bird flies. 

If you live in Central America you may 
see one of these birds along the edges of 
fields and in thickets of low trees and shrubs. 
They have a very lyrical voice and are quite 
nervous. But the most interesting thing about 
them is the way they make their wonderful 
nest. 

Many wrens construct elaborate nests, 
sometimes building them several times be- 
fore being satisfied with the final results. 
The scissor bird’s nest is by far the most 
elaborate. It is a huge affair, covering the tops 
of several bushes. At first it looks like just a 
helter-skelter pile of twigs and sticks, but 
closer examination reveals that it is very 
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cleverly built, following an intricate plan. 

A pair of scissor birds first choose a tree 
with several parallel, horizontal branches or 
else a group of shrubs whose tops are densely 
matted together, forming a flat area. Then 
the birds gather sticks of all sizes, large ones 
first, then smaller ones. They tie these to- 
gether with tough grass and roots to build 
a platform roughly two feet wide and six 
feet long. 

On one end of this landing field the birds 
now build a dome-shaped nest by weaving 
roots and thorny twigs together. When fin- 
ished, the nest is about a foot high and a foot 
and a half in diameter. It is completely roofed 
over. The parent birds fill it about half full 
with leaves and soft grasses. Then a cottony 
material for a lining is gathered from the 
silk-cotton tree. The nest itself is now fin- 
ished. 

With the nest taken care of, the scissor 
birds build a long curved or zig-zag tunnel 
from the opening in the nest all the way 
across the platform to the far edge. The 
tunnel is also tightly woven of thorn twigs 
so that it becomes impossible for an enemy 
to penetrate it. Then thorn 
fences are built across the tun- 
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nel at intervals leaving a gate 
only large enough for the 
birds to pass through. Even 
these gates are stopped up 
with thorns every time the 
birds enter or leave the nest, 
thus creating a row of “barbed 
wire” fences that make it al- 
most impossible for even a 
snake to molest the scissor 
bird’s eggs or babies. It is cer- 
tainly a remarkable master- 
piece of bird engineering! 
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"If at first you don’t succeed... 





LET'S GET THOSE 100,000 
CANS THIS YEAR! 


AST year we set a goal of 100,000 cans 

of food to be collected by JMV’s at 
Halloween. The food was to be used in 
food baskets to be given to the needy at 
‘Thanksgiving. We didn’t reach the goal. 

But in Pathfinder clubs and church 
schools all across the country, there was an 
enthusiastic response. Children from the 
first grade to the tenth—and adults too— 
went knocking on doors asking for treats 
for the needy. And everywhere they went, 
the people gave generously so that many 
thousands of cans of food were gathered, 
even if the full 100,000 didn’t come in. 

It is nearly time to collect treats for the 
needy again. Listen to what some JMV’s 
did last year—and start laying your plans 
for this year now. 

BANGOR, MAINE. Eight JMV’s in 
Bangor went out the night before Hallow- 
een and had so much fun collecting canned 
fowds they went out the next night too. 
Each night they got 174 cans, making 348 
altogether plus $1.05 in cash. That's an 
average of more than thirty-three cans each. 
‘They told their leader, Conrad Clausen, 
“This was lots more fun than ‘trick-or- 
treating’!” 

WAHKIACUS, WASHINGTON. Clear 
across the country, Mrs. David Williams led 
the children of her church school in a 
Treats for the Needy campaign. In one eve- 
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ning eleven children gathered 153 cans of 
food and twenty articles of clothing. 

KOKOMO, INDIANA. Coming back 
halfway across the country, fourteen Ko- 
komo Pathfinders spent an hour gathering 
food—and in that hour they collected more 
than two hundred cans. 

CLEARLAKE HIGHLANDS, CALI- 
FORNIA. Out West again, the Lakeshore 
Pathfinders brought in enough food so that 
(with the help of gifts from several stores 
in town) they filled twenty-one Thanksgiv- 
ing food baskets. 

BATH, MAINE. The children of the 
Haskel church school in Bath brought in 
more than one hundred cans. This is only a 
little school, and the editor of the Portland 
Press Herald was so impressed by what the 
children did that he sent his staff photog- 
rapher out to get a picture, which he later 
printed in the paper. Mrs. Doris Thistle, 
their schoolteacher, led them. 

LEMOORE, CALIFORNIA. There aren’t 
very many children in the little church in 
Lemoore, but they wanted to help reach the 
100,000 goal so they did their best—and 
came home with sixty articles of clothing 
and thirty-seven cans of food. 

We'll tell about others next week. 

But start laying your Halloween plans 
now, and surely we can get our 100,000 
cans this year. 
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JMV’s in Wadena, Missouri, have been collecting for the poor each Halloween for eight years. Last 
year they brought in $10 cash, besides ten boxes of clothing and two hundred cans of food. 





PHYLLIS HAYNES MARJORIE CLIZBE 


Six Pathfinders and a friend gathered fifty-six articles Pathfinders of Madison, Wisconsin, collected two 
of food in Port Allegany, Pennsylvania, even though hundred cans in half an hour. They arranged them in 
their captain, Phyllis Haynes, was in a wheel chair. the seven Thanksgiving baskets shown in this picture. 


Forty-four students of Kansas City (Missouri) Junior Academy and fourteen adults gathered these 
550 cans besides money and clothing. They were led by Don Long and Bill McGinnis, principal. 
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THESE COMMANDMENTS ARE MINE—1 








BISMUS’ WALL 


By JOSEPHINE CUNNINGTON EDWARDS 


_- sat in the Malamulo chapel and 
slowly built a wall around his heart. 
Three times a week he sat in that chapel 
just the same as the other students did. Be- 
side him was Birks, behind him was Mangu- 
lama, and near at hand were the Chona boys. 
He sat in the same atmosphere and under 
the same influence as dozens of others. On 
this particular day his heart was touched at 
first as Ce Moffatt talked on the text, “Buy 
the truth, and sell it not.” It was a holy and 
wonderful sermon, for the teacher was tell- 
ing how to “buy” the truth of God. 

“You thought it was free?” he said. “So is 
water. But you must do something to be 
clean, even with free water. The sisal leaves 
and papaya leaves are free, too, to lather 
your face and hands and body. But you must 
give up dirt on your bodies and on your 
clothes before you can walk about clean. How 
can a man be covered with dirt and still be 
clean? No, my children, it is not possible. 
Nor is it possible to receive truth unless 
there is an exchange. The Lord takes 
our idols, our ugly thoughts, our evil desires 
and changes them for His purity, His beauty.” 

Ce Moffatt went on and on. And that’s 
when Bismus began building up that wall 
around his heart. He told himself: “Yes. 
Yes. That is good. That is right. I can see it 
is true... . But I want a bicycle so very, very 
much. I want bright yellow shoes for my 
feet, for I see that most of the educated and 
civilized ones do not go about with bare 
feet after they are grown to be men. I want 
the ticking watch to strap on my arm, so 
I can tell what hour of the day it is. How 
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can I get these things quickly, if I continue 
to stay at this mission?” 

Then his thoughts were interrupted by Ce 
Moffatt, who was still talking about buying 
truth and never selling it. Selling it? What 
does that mean? 

“To sell the truth, you first begin to think 
that other things have a higher value. You 
know very well if you love 
a thing, if you are proud to 
own it, if you see it is a 
treasure better than silver 
and gold, you will not sell 
it for any price. Yet I have 
seen young men take work 
where they could not keep 










Sabbath so they could get 
fine clothes for their bod- 
ies, and a bicycle to ride on, 
and a hat with a feather in 
it for their heads. I have 
seen them sell the truth for 
a pair of shoes.” 

But Bismus built the wall 
higher so the Spirit of God 
could not get in. He heard # 
others saying when they 
left the chapel, “Now, I 
can see better than ever 
what that first command- 
ment means, “Thou shalt 
have no other gods before 
me.’ A bicycle can be a 









All day Sabbath Bismus ironed 
clothes for the white man. 
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god; shoes, yes, even a hat!” But Bismus 
shook off the feeling of guilt that kept creep- 
ing over him. He kept saying to himself, 
“Yes, but I am young. What difference does 
a year or two make in a whole lifetime? | 
can work a year or two at some place that 
pays very good money, then I can leave the 
work and become a Christian. 't is not as if 
I am leaving the truth of God forever. It is 
not selling it. I can’t see that.” 

Every once in a while a man recruiting 
native labor for southern Rhodesia or Jo- 
hannesburg would come around and talk to 
different people in the villages or along 
the roads. 

One day, when Bismus and some of the 
other boys were coming back from Mwal- 
ampanda, they met such a man. 

Oh, what a grand picture, what a glow- 
ing future he painted for the boys. Nice 
sleeping rooms with beds, he promised. 

“No doubt you sleep on the mats, right on 
the dirt floor at the mission,” he sneered. 
“Why do you stay by such a place?” 

All of the boys walked on. They whis- 
pered to Bismus, “It’s all lies. Don’t listen 
to the man.” But Bismus could hardly be- 
lieve that this man, so pleasing, so soft- 
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spoken, so well dressed, could be telling lies. 

He left school. He rode to Rhodesia in a 
truck on top of great bags of wheat with 
many other boys who were searching for 
the pot of gold at the end of the rainbow. 

He found work, but he had to work seven 
days a week. He had a poor little cot, 
rickety and full of vermin. The place 
where he had to stay was filled with men 
and women who were thieves, and nothing 
he owned was safe unless he carried it with 
him. 

When Sabbath dawned, he thought of the 
soft brown dust of the mission road, the 
green grass about the sprawling old church, 
and the bright red hybiscus hedge, as he 
slid the heavy charcoal iron over white 
peoples’ finery hour after hour. He felt a 
kind of terror filling his soul. 

What was it that they always said in 
chapel would happen in the last days? 
Wars! Now, far to the north people were 
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saying the whole world was at war, with 
guns so strong and terrible as to destroy 
whole villages in a moment's time. Ah, he 
must quit. He must go back. 

At the end of a year he had some cloth- 
ing, some shoes, a hat, and a watch. In one 
more year he could have more clothing, 
some blankets, and the bicycle. 

He worked another year. He got blankets, 
some bright shirts, and a fine Phillips bike. 
Then he got a two-week holiday, a chance 
to ride on a truck back to his home in 
beautiful Nyasaland. Then he could walk 
about in his village with his new clothing, 
and ride like the wind on his bicycle. He 
would be a chief to the village. No one had 
as many fine and splendid things as he. 
He took gifts with him, a piece of cloth for 
his mother, a singlet each for his brothers, 
and a fine hat for his father to wear. 

It was almost as wonderful as he had 
dreamed. Almost. But when Bismus began 
visiting his old friends—the boys who had 
stayed at the mission instead of going away 
to work, he found he was in for a big 
surprise. Mpembia, who began school the 
same time he did, was now a respected 
head teacher. Yes. He had a bicycle. And 
a watch, and, yes, shoes too, even a gramo- 
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phone (phonograph) that he often played 
at meetings in the villages. 

What had it profited Bismus to run 
away? He remembered the pastor saying 
once that a little, with the blessing of the 
Lord could grow to be much. 

Then the little voice inside of him tor- 
mented and tortured and accused him. He 
knew in his worried heart that he was doing 
a great wrong. He felt so terrible that one 
day he went to see a white missionary. 

“Yes, yes, I know,” he admitted miser- 
ably. “I gained nothing. Look at Mpembia. 
Look at Douglas. Look at Mhone. They all 
have teaching certificates, they are much re- 
spected, they have almost as much 

“Yes,” added the white missionary kindly, 
“and they have not sold the truth. They still 
have that. And it is worth more than all the 
bicycles, all the hats, all the shoes—yes, 
even all the gramophones in the world.” 

“I can see that now,” Bismus said. “But 
I have to go back for a little while.” He told 
the Bwana that there were debts he must 
pay, then he would buy the gramophone to 
gladden himself and his family when he 
returned. In one year at the most he would 
return. Surely one year more could not be 
too much. To page 19 









































By IRENE 


wrt excitement there was in the Folger 
household when Mrs. Hall telephoned 
to say that she was going on a long trip and 
wanted Mrs. Folger to look after Baby Carol 
till she got back! 

“We're going to have a baby in the house,” 
shouted Sue. “What fun!” 

A few days later Mrs. Hall brought the 
baby over, and she was just as cute and cud- 
dly as Sue had hoped she would be. 

But she began to cry when she saw Mrs. 
Hall going off, leaving her in Mrs. Folger’s 


































































BABY IN THE HOUSE 


HARRY BAERG, 





WALKER 


arms. So Sue ran quickly to her room and 
brought back her doll. Carol forgot her tears 
and reached for the doll, and from that mo- 
ment Carol and Sue were friends. 

In a few minutes Carol slid down from 
Mother’s lap, and with the doll in her arms, 
began walking about the living room, quite 
at home. 

Larry found the old teddy bear he used to 
sleep with. It was badly worn and had lost 
an eye, but Carol squealed with delight as 
Larry handed it to her. 

Arthur, to keep up with Sue 
and Larry, tried to amuse Carol 
by letting her listen to his watch. 
She turned her head to one side 
and listened. A surprised look 
came over her face. This was 
something different, and she 
wanted the watch to play with 
too, but Arthur did not let her 
have it. 

So the evening passed quickly, 
and Carol's bedtime arrived. 

Earlier that day Arthur had 
helped Mother bring a little bed 
down from the attic, the one all 
the children had slept in when 
\ they were babies. It was scrubbed 
carefully and made up with clean 
~~ sheets and a blanket or two. 
~ “Tucked into this little bed, Carol 

soon fell asleep. 

When Sue had brushed her 
teeth, put on her pajamas, and 
was all ready for bed, she tip- 

toed in to see Carol. There she 


ARTIST 


“She's not here,” shouted Sue, racing 
toward the house. “Carol’s run away!” 
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FIND A PEN PAL HERE 


If you want pen pals, write to some of these boy 
and girls. They will be glad to get a letter from you 


Joanne Hill, age 15. P.O. Box 1044, Collegedale, 
Tennessee, U.S.A. Reading, skating, outdoor sports, 
music. 

Marilyn G. Wehtje, age 13. Route 1, Box 157, 
Cathlamet, Washington, U.S.A. Sewing, reading, 
cooking, writing poems. 

Linda Summers, age 13. R.D. 1, Box 29, Corydon, 
Pennsylvania, U.S.A. Swimming, riding horses, accor- 
dion. 

Douglas Warren Curtis, age 12. P.O. Box 127, 
Angwin, California, U.S.A. Stamps, reading. 

Myrna Elaine Curtis, age 10. P.O. Box 127, Angwin, 
California, U.S.A. Stamps, reading. 

Ray Stovall, age 11. Route 2, Union Acres Trailer 
Court, Irving, Texas, U.S.A. Riding horses, biking, 
arrowheads, fossils. 

Madelyn Carol Love, age 16. 1501 Oak Avenue, 
East Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. Stamps, sports, 
photographs, coins, shells. 

Barbara Ann Honke, 510 Oakview Avenue, East 
Kildoran, Winnipeg 5, Manitoba, Canada. Swimming, 
ice skating, piano. 

Terence McLoughlin, age 12. 136 Geraldine 
Street, St. Albans, Christchurch, N.I., New Zealand. 
Stamps, coins, nature study, drawing. 

Sandra A. Barratt, age 14. 172 Kincaid Street, 
Wagga Wagga, New South Wales, Australia. Sewing, 
biking, drawing, photos. 

Michael Gerald Creasy Amoah, P.O. Box 9, Ejisu, 
Ghana, Africa. 

Susan Moore, age 11. 9 Clarence Avenue, Queens- 
park, Northampton, England. Swimming, piano, roller 
skating, reading, biking, baking. 

Joyce Darlene Fleenor, age 10. Apartado 51, Mon- 
temorelos, N.L., Mexico. Biking, riding horses, swim- 
ming, music, weaving pot holders, sewing, reading, 
boating. 

Ann Wilson, age 16. Route 3, Box 122, Malvern, 
Arkansas, U.S.A. Music, sports, souvenirs, post cards. 








lay, her chubby hands still holding the 
doll. 

Days went by until Carol seemed like 
one of the Folger family. Everyone loved her. 
Sue especially spent hours playing with her. 

Then, one Sunday morning, Mother had 
an important call to make at a friend’s place 
across town. She called, “Sue, please watch 
Carol while I’m gone. Take good care of 
her, and I'll be back as soon as I can.” 

Out under the maple tree beside the 
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house, Sue sat down to play with Carol, 
who was in her play pen. They were having 
a grand time together when around the 
corner of the house came Janet on her.new 
bicycle. 

“Hello, Sue,” she called happily. 

“Hello, Janet,” Sue answered. “What a 
lovely new bicycle! How Id love to ride 
it!” 

“Tll take you for a ride,” offered Janet. 

“Oh, no!” cried Sue. “I must stay with 
the baby. And, besides, Mother said it 
wasn’t safe for two to ride at once.” 

“Ann rode with me yesterday, and noth- 
ing happened,” said Janet. “We'll just go 
around the block. It will only take a min- 
ute. 

For a few minutes Sue hesitated. She 
knew she ought not to leave the baby, but 
she thought she might not get another 
chance to ride with Janet. 

“Jump on!” called Janet. “The baby will 
be all right.” 

Sue climbed on the bicycle with Janet 
and soon forgot her fears as they sped 
around the block. The ride was over in 
almost no time, and Carol was still happily 
playing in her pen, so the girls decided to 
take another spin. 

The second time they went much farther. 
When they turned toward home, there was 
a bridge to cross. They did not notice the 
deep hole at the other side of the bridge 
until they were almost on it. The next 
thing they knew, they were sprawling on 
the road with the bicycle on top of them. 
When they picked themselves up, Sue 
found her knee was bleeding and her dress 
was torn. Janet wasn’t hurt, but her new 
bicycle was badly scratched and the wheel 
was bent. Two very unhappy girls pushed 
the bicycle up the hill to Janet’s home. 
And when Sue got home she found Mother 
had already returned. 

One look at Sue, and Mother knew some- 
thing had happened. Sue sobbed out her 
story, but Mother said little as she band- 
aged her knee. 

Suddenly Mother remembered the baby. 
“You'd better see if Carol is all right.” 

In a moment Mother ‘heard Sue shouting, 
“She's not here! She’s not here!” 

Running to the play pen, Mother found 
the side open, but there was no Carol. 

All over the yard they hunted, and all 
through the house. Still there was no baby. 


To page 18 
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He’s an outlawed killer! 


"Snake With Four Legs” 


By IRENE BUTLER ENGELBERT 


ORE than two thousand years ago a small 

animal only fourteen inches long saved 

the people of Spain from starving. This little 
animal was the ferret. 

Rabbits in Spain had multiplied to the 
point where they were eating up all the crops, 
and it became evident that if something 
wasn't done soon, the people would starve 
to death, and the rabbits would take over 
the country. Not only were the rabbits eat- 
ing everything green, they were also filling 
the land full of burrows and holes, making 
farming—or even walking—difficult. 

Stories came to the people of Spain about 
a slim little animal across the Mediterranean 
in Africa, one that was a ferocious killer and 
enemy of such ground animals as rabbits 
and rats. It was the ferret. The desperate 
Spaniards quickly imported several. The re- 
sults were amazing. The rabbit population 
of Spain went down fast, and the people 
were saved from starvation. , 

The ferret does not eat the animal he 
kills, but only sucks its blood. In this way 
he kills many more animals than he would 
if he ate the flesh. 

Ferrets can be partly tamed, and are often 
raised for their valuable fur as well as for 





ridding farms of rats. They are trained to 
go right into burrows and nests for their 
prey. However, they must be watched, for 
they also have an appetite for chickens and 
other valuable animals. For this reason they 
are often considered a pest themselves, and 
are outlawed in the United States. Killing 
them is encouraged in order to preserve more 
valuable animals. 

Because a ferret is long and slim, has 
short legs, such sleek fur, and a very limber 
body, he is able to slip and glide into very 
small places. He has a shrewd-looking face, 
and someone once said that he looks like a 
snake with four legs! 

In color, the ferret is usually a whitish- 
yellow, with pink eyes. But in the western 
United States ferrets are light brown with 
a black bar across the face, black feet, and 
a black tip on the end of their tail. 

Ferrets prefer warm climates and cannot 
endure severe cold weather, so they are not 
found too far north in the wild. However, 
in the past some farmers in the colder areas, 
such as Michigan, kept them successfully by 
providing winter shelter for them in their 
barns. Now most farmers are glad when 
ferrets don’t live too near them! 


The field mouse ran into 
its hole, but the “snake 
with four legs” followed in 
=< behind and caught it. 


HIARRY BAERG, ARTIST 
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You may look up the texts in your Bible to find 
the answers, then check with the answers below. 


Who Was He? 


By IDA MAE CRESTAKOS 


He was a good king. 
The Lord once reproved him through the prophet 
Jehu for going to battle with a wicked king. 
Later when a great army of his enemies came 
against his country, he earnestly prayed. 
The Lord answered him and said, “Be not afraid.” 
The king appointed a company of singers to go 
before his army, singing and praising the Lord. 
The Lord gave them a great victory. 
See 2 Chronicles 17-20. 
ANSWER 
“yeydesoyal :ay Se OUM,, 


Baby in the House 
From page 16 

Mother called the boys, who were building 
a dam down by the creek. They had not 
seen her either, but joined in the search. 
The longer they hunted the more fright- 
ened everyone became. None of the neigh- 
bors had seen the baby, but they helped 
too, searching as far as the woods. But still 
no Carol could be found. 

With a white face Sue listened to what 
the neighbors were saying as they tried to 
decide what to do next. “Maybe she fell 
into the creek,” said one. “Maybe she was 
stolen,” said another. Sue could stand no 
more. With hot tears running down her 
cheeks she ran to her bedroom. Throwing 
herself on the bed she cried, “It’s all my 
fault. Why didn’t I mind Mother? Maybe 
we'll never find her. I'll never, never dis- 
obey again.” 

She slipped to her knees and prayed as 
she had never prayed before. 

Standing up at last, she ran out to find 
Mother. “I’m sure we'll find Carol,” she 
cried. “I asked God to help us. He knows 
where she is.” 

Some time later a car stopped in front 
of the house. A woman stepped out and, 
believe it or not, she had Carol in her arms. 
“Where did you find her?” cried everyone 
at once, rushing toward the baby. Excitedly 
Mother took Carol from the woman’s arms. 

“She was walking down the road. She 
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could easily have been run over,” the 
woman said. “I didn’t remember having 
seen her before. I asked at several houses 
before stopping here. I'm so happy to find 
where she belongs.” 

The woman was not the only one who was 
happy. Mother was happy, and so were 
Arthur and Larry. But Sue was happiest of 
all. 





Judith Visits the President 
From page 3 


direct the destinies of our country aright.” 

The next time the Adventist minister 
visited her, she showed him the letter. “I'm 
going to send this to the president,” she 
told him. “I’m sure he will help me.” 

“Poor Judith!” the minister thought. 
“She is going to be disappointed when the 
president doesn’t pay any attention to her.” 

But Judith was not disappointed. It was 
the minister who was surprised when a 
little while later Judith showed him a let- 
ter she had received from the president. 
“And see,” she said, “he not only sent the 
letter, he sent me a roundtrip plane ticket 
to go to the capital city. He wants me to 
come and see him!” 

It was Judith’s first airplane ride and 
she was much excited when she arrived at 
the capital, and still more so when she 
came to the president’s palace. But when 
she told the guards that she wanted to see 
the president, they told her to run along 
and not be so foolish. However, she had the 
president's letter with her and pulled it 
out of her purse. They looked at it—and it 
was their turn to be surprised! Grudgingly, 
they passed the word along. Two hours 
passed before someone finally told the presi- 
dent she was there. But as soon as he 
knew about it he sent word for her to be 
brought to his office. 

“So you are the young girl from the 
Seventh-day Adventist Church who has the 
attacks,” he said as he greeted her. “I have 
made arrangements for you to be treated in 
the best hospital in the city under the care 
of the best doctors, and I hope you will 
soon be well.” 

She bowed and thanked him, and pre- 
sented him with a gift—a beautiful Bible. 
He held it carefully. “This is the first time I 
have ever had this Book in my hands,” he 
told her. “You may be sure that I shall 
study it diligently.” 
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The doctors at the hospital were not 
able to help Judith. They told the presi- 
dent, and he said, “Send her to the United 
States.” So very soon arrangements were 
made for her to go to the Mayo Clinic in 
Rochester, Minnesota, at the president’s ex- 
pense. 

Many ministers and missionaries have 
tried to get an appointment to speak with 
that president and have failed. Yet this 
young girl, who told him frankly she was an 
Adventist, got in to see him. And he told 
her he would study the Bible she gave him. 

Let us pray for Judith and also for the 
president. 





Bismus’ Wall 
From page 14 


But the missionary labored with him. “I 
will help you pay your debts,” he pleaded. 
“Work for me until schooltime. Go to the 
baptismal class. Then enter school this No- 
vember.” 

But Bismus would not. He wept when the 


Bwana prayed for him. He trembled, he 
was afraid, but the turntable of the gramo- 
phone, the records, the blankets, the fancy 
sheets that he could accumulate in the next 
year, danced in front of his eyes. 

He left on the truck the next day to earn 
the few remaining “gods” he had put be- 
fore the mighty God of heaven. 

No one knows, nor will ever know, why 
the truck went off the embankment, turned 
over, burst into flames, and killed all who 
were riding. The driver may have been 
drunk, he may have fallen asleep, or some- 
thing may have gone wrong with the steer- 
ing gears. A tire may have blown out. 

Bismus may not have had a warning. He 
may have been crushed before his terrified 
soul could turn back to God. Then again, 
in the burning inferno, he may have prayed, 
sincerely, earnestly. How we hope he did, 
for it will be terrible to be lost. We must 
leave Bismus in God's hands. “Shall not the 
Judge of all the earth do right?” 

But how much better it would have been 
if Bismus had never built that wall around 
his heart! 


What Would You Have Done? 


By ENOLA CHAMBERLIN 


Problem: — Fourteen-year-old Tommy 
Hatcher lived in wooded hill country where 
fire was a constant menace. His family’s 
water supply was in a tank a hundred feet 
or so above the house. One day everyone 
was gone but Tommy, when he was appalled 
to discover that a faucet just below the tank 
would not turn off. He could not close the 
main valye as that would cut the water 
from the house and leave him helpless in 
case of fire. He dared not try driving a plug 
into the faucet for fear of breaking the pipe. 
To let the faucet run would exhaust the 
tank faster than the small spring could fill 
it, and leave the house more unprotected 
than if he closed che main valve. The water 
had to be stopped. He thought a few min- 
utes and then stopped it. How did he do it? 
How would you have done it if you had been 
in his place? 


Answer: Tommy attached a long hose 


to the faucet and carried it up the hill until 
its other end was higher than the water in 
the tank. 


Problem: Two men were anxious to get 
water out of a well. They had a rope and 
an electric motor, but they had no bucket. 
After reading in an old book, they found an 
idea that solved their problem. What was it? 


Answer: The men were engineers at the 
University of Illinois. They threaded two 
double pulleys with the rope and dropped 
one of them into the well. They hung the 
other pulley on a crossbeam above the well. 
With the electric motor they kept the rope 
in motion. They admit they were surprised 
to see how well this arrangement worked. 
As the rope ascended, water came up with it 
and was tossed off when the rope ran through 
the top pulley. With that small rope and 
little motor the engineers pumped twelve 
gallons of water a minute! 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


IV—The Training of Moses 


(OCTOBER 26) 


Memory VERSE: “By faith Moses, when he was 
come to years, refused to be called the son of 
Pharaoh's daughter; choosing rather to suffer 
affliction with the people of God, than to enjoy 
the pleasures of sin for a season” (Hebrews 
11:24, 25). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read over the memory verse several times, 
continuing to do so daily until you know it. 
Read the following passages in your Bible: 
Exodus 2:8-10; 3:1-6; 14:10-14, 26-30. 


SUNDAY 


Learning From the Way Moses Was Trained 

Open your Bible to Exodus 2. 

Moses was called to one of the most difficult 
tasks that has ever faced man—the leading of 
the children of Israel out of Egypt. He was 
specially selected by God, and given a special 
training. This training was in three different 
parts. You probably remember the story of how 
his mother hid him on the Nile in an ark of 
bulrushes, and how he was found by the Egyp- 
tian princess. Verses 8 to 10 tell us who had 
charge of Moses’ early training. 

This was the most important part of his train- 
ing, for he was young and impressionable while 
his mother had the care of his education and 
took the opportunity to teach him the law and 
word of God. 

“Only twelve years did he spend with his 
Hebrew kindred; but during these years was 
laid the foundation of his greatnes; it was laid 
by the hand of one little known to fame.’’— 
Education, p. 61. 

The next part of his training took place dur- 
ing the twenty-eight years he spent as a member 
of the royal household of Egypt. As far as the 
world was concerned, he had every advantage 
there. He was trained in both military and civil 
sciences. He became the pride of the nation, 
but as our memory verse tells us, he deliberately 
chose to suffer with the children of God rather 
than enjoy the sinful pleasures of the royal 
household. 
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At the end of his stay in Pharaoh’s court he 
made a mistake when in his zeal he killed a man 
who was oppressing his fellow Israelites, and 
he had to flee for his life. Chapter 3, verse 1, 
will tell you the kind of work he did. Here in 
the land of Midian he received the longest part 
of his training in the desert, caring for the 
sheep. For forty years he learned to depend on 
God as he never had before. 

For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 244, par. 1; p. 245, par. 1; p. 248, par. 1. 


THINK how God worked out His plan for 
Moses through these three types of training. 
Pray that you may value the early training 


you have, as your parents and teachers seek to 
form your character. 


MONDAY 


Moses Learns to Accept God's Call 
Open your Bible to Exodus 3 and 4. 


One day, after Moses had been forty years 
in the desert, something happened to him that 
made a deep impression on his mind and 
changed his whole life purpose. You can read 


about it in chapter 3, verses 1 to 5. So important 
was his mission that God Himself came down 
to give it to Moses. He told him that the time 
had come for the children of Israel to be deliv- 
ered from the oppressions of the Egyptians 
and to inherit the land promised them. 

Moses was not altogether confident that he 
could do what God was demanding of him. 
Find what he asked, in verse 11. Then in verse 
12 read God’s gracious reply. 

Still Moses felt that he would rather someone 
else took this great responsibility, and like 
many other people when asked to do mission- 
ary work, he began to make excuses. Read how 
he tried to excuse himself, in chapter 4, verses 
10 and 13. 

God would not excuse him from the task, but 
He did appoint his brother Aaron to be his 
spokesman. And so Moses went forth, not in 
his own power, but, conscious of his own weak- 
ness, relying on God to do great things for him. 

For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
Pp. 255, pars. 1, 2. 





TuInk how unwilling and afraid we some- 
times are of doing the work of God. 

Pray to have boldness in Christ to do great 
things for Him. 


TUESDAY 


Learning to Meet Discouragement 


Open your Bible to Exodus 14. 

And so Moses embarked upon his great task. 
You probably remember the drama of how 
Pharaoh repeatedly tried to keep the children 
of Israel in the land, and how finally after the 
tenth plague, when the first-born sons were slain, 
the children of Israel departed, a long, seemingly 
endless caravan of men, women, children, and 
their many possessions. 

With the memory of wonderful miracles 
worked on their behalf behind them, and with 
the sight of the pillar of fire by night and the 
cloud by day continually before them, the Is- 
raelites made their first camp by the Red Sea. 
But their deliverance was not yet assured. Read 
in verses 5 to 9 what Pharaoh did when he 
realized that they had left. 

Panic spread among the Israelites as they 
Saw the advanc army. Read what they cried 
to Moses in their discouragement, in verses 10 
to 12. 


The children of Israel were unarmed, and 
Moses could see no way in which to escape the 
advancing host, but he did know that the Lord 
of hosts had ways of stopping the oncoming 
army. How he wished these terror-stricken peo- 
ple shared the faith he had. Standing up he 
addressed them in words of courage. Read these 
words in verses 13 and 14. “The Lord shall 
fight for you,” he told them. What a good thing 
if we would always remember this! 

At God’s command Moses then told the 
children of Israel to go forward. He lifted up 
his rod, and as he did so the waves of the sea 
retired on either side and left a clear dry path 
for them to take through to the eastern side. 
As the hosts of Pharaoh, hot on their heels, 
took the same path, the miracle was reversed, 
and the sea closed up and swallowed every 
chariot and warrior. 

For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
pp. 284, 28 

THINK how God has a thousand ways to pro- 
tect His children. 

Pray never to be discouraged when things look 
hopeless. 


WEDNESDAY 


Learning to Uphold Those Who Lead 
Open your Bible to Exodus 17. 


For forty years Moses had to do a job he didn’t like, because God knew he needed to learn patience. 
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The long slow march through the desert con- 
tinued, through Marah, where the bitter waters 
were made sweet; to Elim, the place of twelve 
wells and seventy palm trees, where they camped 
for a while; and through the wilderness of Sin 
near Sinai, where the Lord sent them manna 
for food. They came to Rephidim and made camp 
there. Here again there was no water until by 
a miracle God provided it for them by having 
Moses strike a rock to let the water gush forth 
and fill all their needs. 

Another trouble arose in Rephidim. Read about 
it in verse 8. The Amalekites were a warlike tribe 
of the descendants of Esau and had attacked 
those who, weary and faint, had fallen behind 
the others in the long march. 

Moses outlined a plan of defense to Joshua. 
Verse 9 will tell you about it. While chosen men 
from each tribe went to the battlefield in the 
morning, Moses took Aaron and Hur up to a hill 
overlooking the scene, and there, his arms raised 
high above his head, and his rod in one hand, he 
prayed. Can you find in verse 11 what happened 
while the arms of Moses were uplifted? Holding 
your arms above your head becomes very tiring 
after a while, and Moses began to get weary, yet 
he had to keep his arms up so that victory would 
attend the hosts of Israel. Find what Aaron and 
Hur did, in verse 12. Finally the Amalekites, in 
spite of their greater experience in battle, were 
put to flight. 

This story teaches us two things—that only as 
we keep on praying are we able to win victories 
against evil, and that it is our duty to support 
those who lead in the work of the gospel, just as 
Aaron and Hur supported Moses. 

For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 298, par. 4; p. 299, pars. 1, 2. 

THINK! Do you pray constantly when you meet 
Satan’s temptations? 

RESOLVE to support your teachers, pastor, and 
church leaders in their efforts for Christ. 


THURSDAY 


Learning to Share Responsibilities 

Open your Bible to Exodus 18. 

Moses’ wife, Zipporah, and their two sons, had 
not accompanied him on the perilous journey 
out of Egypt but had remained with Jethro, Zip- 
porah’s father. At this point in the journey the 
family traveled to the camp. What a reunion that 
was! And how much there was to talk of—the 
wonders and miracles that God had wrought, the 
difficulties overcome and victories gained. Jethro 
remained a little while and was interested in all 
that went on in the camp, but one thing troubled 
him greatly. He asked Moses about it. Read what 
it was, in verses 13 to 16. Moses was endangering 
his health by spending long hours every day 
listening to every little grievance and dispute 
between the people and instructing them in the 
law of God. 

Jethro could see that this could not go on, and 
he made a suggestion. Find what it was, in verses 
19 to 23. 

Moses willingly followed his idea, with the re- 
sult that his duties were lightened and the peo- 
ple were able to get more attention. So again a 


pattern was set for the people of God in organ- 
izing the work to be done, that none shall have 
too heavy a burden. 

For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 300, par. 3; p. 301, par. 1. 

THINK how much more efficiently work can be 
done when it is organized and shared. 

ReEsoLveE to do faithfully your share at home, 
at school, and at church. 


FRIDAY 


Match these happenings in the life of Moses 
with the lessons they teach. 
Moses’ bringing up is entrusted by 
daughter to his mother. 
Moses’ years in the palace of Pharaoh. 
Moses’ forty years in the desert with Jethro. 
Moses’ meeting with God in the burning bush. 
Moses’ reluctance to take the responsibility of 
sading the Israelites out of Egypt. 
The deliverance at the Red Sea. 
The advice of Jethro. 
The battle against the Amalekites. 
It is our duty to support those who take the 
lead in the work of God. 
The fact that we feel timid or incapable is no 
excuse for refusing to work for God. 
The early home influence is lasting. 
We can only gain victory over sin as we pray. 
We must be reverent in the presence of God. 
We learn dependence on God as we live close 
to nature. 
Responsibilities 
among many. 
God has ways of intervening when it seems 
that destruction is about to overwhelm us. 
Much that is learned in the schools of the 
world must be unlearned by Christians. 


Pharaoh's 


and duties must be shared 





When the Yellow Dish Broke 
From page 


a deep and wonderful love. He is always 
ready to forgive when we are sorry.” 

Kathy sat up straight and smiled. After 
this she'd do her own thinking instead of 
taking Mary Ann’s advice. 

"I feel so much better now,” she told her 
mother. “Doing the right thing makes a 
person feel happy, doesn’t it?” 

Mother squeezed her hand. “Indeed it 
does. And wouldn't it be a good idea to tell 
Mary Ann tomorrow about our talk?” 

“Oh, yes,” Kathy agreed. “I'll tell her on 
the way to school in the morning.” 
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1. As Anna and Junior were drinking at the river they 
suddenly saw a large eye and long snout rise above 
the surface in front of them. Anna recognized it as 
belonging to the cayman alligator that lived in the 
stream. 2. She quickly moved away from the water 


4. A tapir with a long nose like theirs came up out 
of the water. He was big and heavy, but Anna knew 
she did not need to fear him, for he ate only plants 
that grew along the water. 5. Then one night they 
heard the roar of a jaguar as it started to hunt. 


7. The jaguar, hearing the clumsy movements of the 
anteater, swiftly followed. He might have preferred 
a tapir, paca, or a settler’s cow, but was hungry and 
couldn’t choose. 8. The quarry was almost in sight 
when the jaguar, about to leap, heard a sound that 
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and Junior clambered up on her back while the alli- 
gator swam on upstream. 3. As the two looked back 
at the surface of the water they saw that it was 
again being disturbed by something underneath. They 
stopped to see what it might be that was coming. 


6. Anna recognized this sound and feared it. The 
“tigre” could kill a horse and drag it through the 
jungle! It would make short work of a couple of 
defenseless anteaters. It was coming closer and 
closer, so Anna began to run away from it. 











stopped him. Dogs were baying on his trail. 9. He 
did not fear dogs, but knew that they would lead 
the hunter with his gun to him. Away the jaguar ran, 
while Anna and hitchhiking Junior ran the other way 
to continue their useful lives in safety. The end. 











